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THE ATHEN/EUM. 


IjJhtwo months’ provisions, that he might, at the I 
end of two weeks, follow my track at leisure, through 
Australia Felix. I hoped, by proceeding faster, to 
sirvev and reconnoitre thecounttyat more freedom, 
•md also to reach the Colony in time to send back a 
supply of provisions to meet Air. Stapylton on the 
banks' of the Hume. 

••Mv route homeward, from the vicinity ot the 
Australian Pyrenees, passed through a country of 
the most varied and fascinating description. At in- 
tervals of fifty or sixty miles, we crossed ranges of 
granite, through all of which I found passes for the 
carts across the very lowest parts, reconnoitring the 
ranges as far as possible in advance. The districts 
between the different ranges consisted of excellent 
Lind, thickly covered with the Dauthoma grass, and 
well watered. 

*• i hoped to have met with some advanced station 
before we reached the Alurrutnbidgee, but although 
we did not, we were fortunate in finding a way for 
the carts to this point, unobstructed by mountains or 
swamps. It is near the station of Mr. Thompson, a 
.’entlemnn who lias accommodated me with a supply 
of provisions, to be sent back to the other party to- 
morrow. We reached the station the third day after 
our supply had been exhausted. 

”1 have succeeded in working a continual chain 
of triangles along the heights between Cape Nelson 
a nd the hanks of this river, thereby connecting my 
work on that coast with the Survey of the Colony. 

•• I trust that the results of this expedition will 
prove satisfactory to 1 1 is Majesty’s Government, con- 
sidering the various difficulties surmounted, and the 
dements with which 1 have had to contend. Besides 
tftablishing the fact of the identity of the Upper and 
Lower Bailing, it lias been in mv power, under the 
protection of Providence, to explore the vast natural 
resources of a region more extensive than Great 
Britain, equally rich in point of soil, and which now j 
lies reailv for the plough in many parts, as if specially 
prepared by the Creator for the industrious hands of 
Englishmen* 

"I have much pleasure in stating that 1 have had 
reason to be well satisfied with the zeal and perse- 
i ranee of Mr. Stapylton on att occasions. It will be 
■een by this report, and more fully by my journal, 
Low well 1 could rely upon both. 

“All the men of the party have behaved well, and 
are returning in safety, with one exception, James 
Taylor, who was unfortunately drowned in endea- 
vouring to swim a horse across a swampy river on the 
loth instant. 

“• 1 beg leave to bring also under Ilis Excellency 
:he Governor's notice. Piper, an aboriginal native 
; Bathurst, who has accompanied me throughout 
this eventful journey, and has proved a valuable 
auxiliary, as will appear in almost every page of my 
.oumal. 

*• I have the honour to be. Sir, 

•• Your most obedient servant, 

“T. L. Mituiu.i., 

'■ Surveyor General.” 

(iEUMUilCAI. SOCIETY. 

Mu j/ :;i Kev. W. Whcwoll, President, in the 

i.bair A paper was fir>t read, on certain areas of 

deration and of subsidence in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, as deduced from the study of eoral 
! 'filiations. by C. Darwin, Esq., l’.G.S. 

The author first notices the most remarkable 
i -lints in the structure of Lagoon Islands, and shows 
that the lumcPifurm corals do not grow at any great 

depths indeed, beyond ten fathoms ; the bottom 

acral ly consisting of calcareous sand, or of masses 
f dead eoral rock, lie then noticed the “ encircling 
t efs," which form a ring round mountainous islands 
at the distance of two or three miles, and which also 
encircle the submarine prolongation of islands, as the 
double line of reef extending 1 10 miles beyond the 
island of Caledonia. Again, the barrier reef, as that 
ramllcl to the north-east coast of Australia, forms a 
third class of coral formations. These three classes 
r, f reefs — encircling, barrier, and lagoon — are very 
'■rnilar in formation. A distinct class of reefs was 
•ho pointed out by the author, called by him 
“ fringing reefs,” which extend only so far from the 
Aore that there is no difficulty in understanding their 

growth. 

The theory which Mr. Darwin then ottered, so as 


to include every kind of structure, is simply, that as 
the land with the attached reefs subsides very gradu- 
ally from the action of subterranean causes, the coral- 
Imilding polypi soon again raise their solid masses to I 
the level of the water ; but not so with the land : 
each inch lost is irreclaimable gone ; as the whole , 
gradually sinks, the water gains foot by foot on the , 
shore, till the last and highest peak is finally sub- j 
merged. The author then proceeded to otter some t 
considerations on the probability of general subsi- j 
deuces in the Pacific, where many causes tend to its 
production, and the difficulty of explaining the ex- 
istence of a vast number of reefs on one level, unless 
we suppose that one mountain top after another be- 
comes submerged, the zoophytes always bringing lip 
their stony masses to the surface of the water. Sub- 
sidence being granted, it was shown that a fringing 
reef would be converted by the upward growth of 
the eoral, into one of the encircling order; and thus, 
by the disappearance of the central land into a 
lagoon island. After adducing some proofs of sub- 
sidence in Keeling and Vanikoro Islands, and of 
elevation in Sumatra, the author proceeds to show 
that as continental elevations act over wide areas, so 
might we suppose continental subsidences would do ; 
and in conformity to these views, that the Pacific 
and Indian Seas could be divided into symmetrical 
areas of the two kinds : the one sinking, as deduced 
from the presence of encirc ling and barrier reefs, and 
lagoon islands; and the other rising, as known from 
uplifted shells and corals, and skirting reefs. The 
absence of lagoon islands in certain trai ts, such as 
in both the West and East Indies, Bed Sea, Ac., 
was thus easily explained, for proofs of recent eleva- 
tion are there described. 

Mr. Darwin then pointed out the above areas in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, and deduced as im- 
portant consequences — 1. That linear spaces, of 
great extent, are undergoing movements of an asto- 
nishing uniformity, and that the lands of elevation 
and subsidence alternate. 2. That the points of vol- 
canic eruption all fall on the areas of elevation. .T. 
'That the geographical distribution of plants is eluci- 
dated by the discovery of former centres, whence the 
germs could be disseminated. K That some degree 
of light might thus be thrown on the question whe- 
ther certain groups of living beings, peculiar tosnuill 
spots, are the remnants of a former large population, 
ora new one springing into existence; and lastly, 
when beholding more than a hemisphere divided 
into symmetrical areas, which, within a limited 
period of time, have undergone certain known move- 
ments, we obtain some insight into the system, bv 
which the crust of the globe is modified during the 
endless cycle of changes. 

A letter was then read from Dr. Forchliammcr, 
of Copenhagen. Foreign Member of the Society, ad- 
dressed to C. Lyell, Esq. F.G.S., on some changes 
of level which have taken place during the historical 
period in Denmark ; showing, that not only does ele- 
vation go on at a different rate, but that motion takes 
place in opposite directions. Thus the Bland of 
Saltholm, mentioned a* a source of income from the 
thirteenth century, and being hardly five feet above 
the level of the Sound, must have been elevated at a 
slower rate than Bornholm, which rises one foot in 
a century. On the Danish eoa-t, six miles to the 
north of Copenhagen, there is a wr!!-dcTincd beach, 
six feet above sea level. The Danish Island of 
Bornholm has its eastern shore composed of a gra- 
nitic rock, covered, to the In ight of 2 JO feet, by a 
stiff loamy soil, containing numerous true incuts of 
the slates and limestones of the transition formation 
— the specimens of the hitter rock may he traced to 
the island of Gothland. From thi> and other facts, 
the author conceives that tin- c layey loam is due to 
a violent inundation from the north coast of the 
Baltic. The iir.-t beach formed on Bornholm is seen 
at a height of about 10 feet. Tin* small bays formed 
on the const, having been choked up towards the 
sea, formed ponds, which by degrees became filled 
up with peat. This peat moss is separated from the 
sea by a narrow beach, ten feet high, sloping : t an 
angle of fifteen degrees, and abutting on an hori- 
zontal plane KiO feet in breadth, which is succeeded 
by a sloping beach 100 feet in breadth, and this by 
the present beach. The formation of these bcaclu s 
must have continued through great numbers of 
years, and their elevation has been very gradual, ex- 


cept the abrupt elevation of ten feet, which the 
author thinks may have been owing to a great earth- 
quake 1000 years ago. 

The author also mentions, that overall Denmark, 
Sleswig, and Holstein, shells of the German Ocean, 
of the present day. may be found at considerable ele- 
vations ; and also, that a submarine forest (said to 
be of fir) is found nine feet below high water mark, 
between the island of ltdnioe and the shores of the 
kingdom of Sleswig. 

AST IIOXOMICAI. SOC I ET Y. 

The last meeting of this Society, for the present 
season, was held on the fith instant. — Mr. Baily, 
President, in the chair. — Several papers were 
read, announcing observations of occultations, 
eclipses, and other astronomical phenomena. The 
President also communicated a paper, on the non- 
existence of the star called 42 Virginia, the insertion 
of which into the British Catalogue of Flamsteed, 
he attributes to an error of computation. Baron 
/ach lias given, in his zodiacal catalogue, a star 
which lie calls 42 Virg'mis, which, however, docs not 
agree with the position given by Flamsteed ; but, 
what is very singular, this star also is not now to be 
found in the heavens. A paper was likewise com- 
municated by Mr. Main, the principal assistant at 
the Royal Observatory, on the position of the node 
and inclination of Venus. It appears that Professor 
Encke had altered the place of the node from the 
observations of the transits in 1701 and 1 7 00. which 
is now found not to correspond with the best modern 
observations. Air. Main therefore undertook the 
arduous task of determining these positions anew, 
from the recent observations made by Air. Airy at 
the Cambridge observatory, the result of which will 
in future render the place of Venus, as computed 
for our national Ephemeris, more correct than by the 
present tables of Lindenau. Some of the papers 
recently read before this Society, though not perhaps 
of general interest, have been considered of so much 
importance as to induce the Government to print 
them at the public expense. 


ItOYAI. SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

May 11 -Colonel Leake. V.P.in the chair. — Mr. 

Hamilton, the Foreign Secretary, read an extract 
from a memoir by Al. Boeekh, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Berlin, entitled, 
an * Explanation of an Athenian Monument relating 
to the influence of the Sanctuary of Apollo, at Delos.’ 

Delos, though of small extent, was, in the opinion 
of the ancients, the most important, as well as the 
most sacred part of Greece, and chiefly in conse- 
quence of its containing the celebrated sanctuary of 
Apollo. 

When Athens rose into eminence, a claim to the 
possession of the temple was put forth by that state, 
which it pretended to derive from the time of the 
elder Cocrops. It is probable, this claim was first 
formally advanced when the Romans were attempt- 
ing to get the islands under their power. At all 
events, the control of the temple fell into the hands 
of the Athenians before the commencement of the 
lYlopouncsiun war. Under the pretext of purifying 
the island, Athens expelled the inhabitants, and 
peopled it with her own citizens ; at the same time 
pa-sing a decree, that in future no child should be 
born, nor anv person allowed to die within its limits: 
women about to have children, and sick or aged 
persons, were in consequence removed to Rheneia. 

Tin* property of the temple, as calculated by Af. 
Boeekh from an account contained in the Sandwich 
inscription, amounted toabout 10 talents, or 11,000/., 
a considerable sum in those days. 

In the time of Demosthenes, the Delians brought 
a formal action against Athens, before the Amphic- 
tyonic ( Council, for the restitution of their sanctuary ; 
n’n which occasion, Hyperides was appointed their 
agent. The arguments brought forward before the 
Council, on occasion of this memorable contest, 
were discussed by the author at considerable length, 
anil wore shown to be of great historical value, as 
j throwing light on the state of the island, and its con- 
nexion with Athens. 

Mini •>’> Rev. Dr. Spry, V.P., in thu chair, — 

The Secretary read a paper, by Colonel Leake, on 
the Jimmies and Discoveries of Air. George Finlay, 
who has been engaged in exploring Attica, with a 



